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II. MIWOK DIALECTS. 

Dr. Barrett, in determining the three areas formerly occupied 
by the Miwok,^ has established also the principal dialects. In 
the coast region immediately north of the Golden Qate, two 
closely related dialects are spoken, called by Dr. Barrett the 
Marin or Southern Coast and the Bodega or Western Coast 
dialects. The speech of the Lake county area is not very 
divergent from these, and constitutes the Lake or Northern 
Coast dialect. All the Coast dialects form a unit as compared 
with the Interior division. This group is divisible first of all 
into a Plains or Northwestern dialect on the one hand, and a 
group of foothill or Sierra dialects on the other. The Sierra 
group consists of three dialects, a Northern or Northeastern, a 
Central, and a Southern ; or respectively Amador, Tuolumne, and 
Mariposa. Of these the Southern is the most divergent though 
less so from the two others than the Plains language. The 
Northern and Central dialects are similar, though evidently not 
to the same degree as the Marin and Bodega on the Coast. Minor 
subdialectic differences, as within the Mariposa dialect, are slight. 

So much is apparent from a comparison of the vocabularies 
collected for the purpose. Grouping together the Marin and 
Bodega dialects on account of their close affiliation, the main 
linguistic divisions of the Miwok, with their designations by 
Dr. Barrett and Dr. C. Hart Merriam," are the following : 

Lake or Northern Coast; Dr. Merriam's Tuleamme. 

Marin-Bodega or Southern and Western Coast ; Dr. Merriam 's Hookooeko, 
including the Lekahtewutko and Olamentko. 

Plains or Northwestern Sierra; Dr. Merriam's Mewko, comprising the 
Mokozumne, Mokalumne, Ochehak, and others. 

Amador or Northeastern or Northern Sierra; Dr. Merriam's Northern 
Mewuk. 

Tuolumne or Central Sierra; Dr. Merriam's Middle Mewuk. 

Mariposa or Southern Sierra; Dr. Merriam's Southern Mewuk. 



B Miwok is the name applied to themselves by the people of the interior 
only. It was so used by Stephen Powers. Powell, in his appendix to 
Powers, called both Miwok and Costanoan people Mutsun. Subsequently, 
in "Indian Linguistic Families," he abandoned Mutsun and called the 
Miwok family Moquelumnan. 

8 Am. Authr., n.s. IX, 338-357 and map, 1907. 
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So far as is possible in simple series, this order represents 
both the geographical position of the dialects, in order from 
northwest to southeast, and their linguistic similarities. Thus 
the Lake seems more removed than the other Coast dialects from 
the interior division. The Plains dialect is the nearest of the 
interior division, lexically as well as geographically, to the Coast 
division. Within the interior group the contiguous Northern 
Sierra is the most similar, and the remote Southern Sierra the 
most dissimilar, to the Plains dialect. 

Grammatical material for comparison of the various Miwok 
dialects is available in Dr. Barrett's vocabularies and the miscel- 
laneous earlier ones; in notes made by the author on five of the 
dialects; in information collected by Professor R. B. Dixon on 
the Central Sierra dialect and kindly placed at the writer's 
disposal; and in Gatschet's article on the grammar of the 
Southern Sierra dialect.^ 

COMPARATIVE PHONETICS. 

All four of the interior dialects possess o and u. The Coast 
dialects lack these sounds,' which are also wanting in the 
Cost;mi)an languages. This difference is a reflection of linguistic 
environment. Besides the interior Miwok, the Maidu, Yokuts, 
and Cluimash, all in contact with Shoshonean languages, have 
these characteristically Shoshonean vowels. Nearer the coast, 
Yuki, Pomo, and Wintun lack them. 

At least e and o are open in quality. 

Sonant stops are difficult to distinguish from surds in all 
Miwok dialects, as in Costanoan, the two classes being less differ- 
entiated than in Maidu, Washo, and Pomo, in which their 
relation is more nearly as in English. 

Ill the interior dialects the two positions of t are close 
totrt'tlier, and the sounds difficult to distinguish. In the Coast 



' Specimen of the Chumeto Language. Ameriean Antiquarian, V, 72, 
173, 1883. 

8 As written by Dr. Barrett. The writer has recorded kanni or kannu, 
I, kawul or kawiil, night, huma, hiima., or homa, no, iinui-ko, people. In 
the Plains dialect o and il are perhaps also of leas distinct quality than in 
the Sierras, as an obscure o and u were generally recorded instead. 
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idiom, one t is dental, the other, represented by t-, post-alveolar 
or palatal, almost like the affricative te, so that the difference 
between the two sounds is more readily perceptible, as in Cos- 
tanoan. 

In the Coast dialect the impression was received that s and c 
may be but one sound. 

Doubling or lengthening of consonants, already mentioned as 
found in Northern Sierra, occurs frequently in all dialects, 
though but irregularly recorded. Compare Central Sierra muUi, 
sing. Plains uccu, drink. Coast elli, see, luppu, stone. 

The posterior palatal nasal ii occurs medially in the three 
Sierra dialects, but is replaced by n in Coast and Plains. Com- 
pare Sierra and PI; tins: 



one 


kefie 


kenatii (Coast kene) 


knee 


honoyu 


honoi 


leg 


tunu 


tuna 


earthhouse 


hafii 


hanepu 



The dialects actually on the Coast, that is Marin and Bodega, 
at times show a y corresponding to 1 of Lake, Plains, and Sierra. 

koya, girl, L kola 

koyo, leg, L, P, S kolo 

meye, bird, L mele 

oye, coyote, L, P, 8 ole, ole- 

Another, more irregular, correspondence is of n, 1, t, y, s. 

two: ot-, oy-, os- 

large: utu-, unu- oya- 

white man: uten-, alen-, utel- 

tongue: nepit, letip (with metathesis) 

As Dr. Barrett has pointed out, s frequently changes to h in 
the Southern Sierra dialect. 

No dialect shows words either beginning or ending in more 
than one consonant. In the Sierra dialects almost all words that 
may be supposed to be stems, such as simple nouns, end vocali- 
cally. On the plains and coast the corresponding words often 
end in consonants. 
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nose, Sierra hnku, Coast and Plains huk 
tooth, Sierra kutu, Coast and Plains kut 
night. Sierra kawulu, Coast and Plains kawul 
water, Sierra kiku, Coast and Plains kik 
louse, Sierra ketu. Coast ket. Plains ken 
tongue. Sierra nepitu, Coast letip. Plains nepit 

It is probable that the Sierra final vowel -u is secondary, and 
that tho original form of the stem of such words ended con- 
sonant:) Ily. 

In Southern Sierra some consonantally-ending words do not 
show the final -u of the two northern Sierra dialects, hut this 
may be the effect of slurred pronunciation. The northern 
dialects present -u even on such stems as honoi, knee, melnai, 
wasp, lapisai, fish. 

While their stems thus end vocalically, the three Sierra 
dialects however possess grammatical suffixes that are conson- 
antal, such as -t, my, -ii, the possessive case, -m, the terminalis, 
and -k, the plural. 

In all dialects simple nouns and verb stems are rarely mono- 
syllabic. 

PLURAL. 

The usual plural of animate nouns" is -k in Central as in 
Northern Sierra; Plains, Coast, and Lake show -ko, of which 
oci-asional instances have also been given in Northern Sierra. 
The Southern Sierra idiom alone possesses a totally different 
formation for the plural, of which no trace has appeared in any 
other dialect, just as no instance of -k has been found in Southern 
Sierra.^" The plural of nouns is formed in this dialect most 
frequently by -ya, sometimes by -ti or -yati ; the plural of verbs 
and adjectives usually by -ti. In the formation of the plural 
in iioiitis, lliere is probably usually a change of accent, resulting 
at tirn(>s in the dropping or moving of vowels. Occasionally 
there are irregularities. 



1 1nanimate nouns show the suffix only occasionally. 

10 That is, in the noun, — except hiso, hair, plural hiso-k. The pro- 
nominal and demonstrative forms miko, neiko, iniko, no doubt contain the 
suffix. 
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ami-ya-nti, my mothers 
oha-ya-nti, my wives 
huggo-ya, heads 
nito-ya, noses 
yane-ya, bows 
tisso-ya, tisso-ti, hands 
noaha-ti, knives (Spanish) 
utcu-ti, houses 
yiJta-yati, evenings 
lokka-yati, summers 
hika-yati, deer, 
nan-taya, men (naiia) 
ox-taya, women (oxa) 
tuhuhi-ti, black 
oyani-ti, large 

huateti, run (plural subject) 
ua-ti, eat (plural object) 
uhhu-ti, drink (plural object) 

Numerous other instances are given in Gatsehet's vocabu- 
lary." 

The following illustrate the shift of the accent : 

your nail, ha'la-no, pi. hala'-ya-no 

your belly, otce'-no, pi. otce-ya'-no 

bow, ya'we, pi. yawe'-ya 

ax, la'tca, pi. latca'-ya (Sp. la hacha) 

sun, wa'tu, pi. watu'-ya 

star, tcala'to, pi. tcaltu'-yate 

fly, u'tcum, pi. utemu'-ya 

salmon, ko'sum, pi. kosmu'-ti 

Southern Sierra nouns take the plural whether animate or 
inanimate ; the -k, -ko suffix of the other dialects has been found 
chiefly on stems denoting animate beings. 

The radical difference of the Southern Sierra dialect from 
all others in the formation of the plural is remarkable. The 
suffixion of -ya with shift of accent and occasional modification 
of the word, recalls the Yokuts plural in -i or -a with accom- 
paniment of similar though more developed changes. The suffix 
-ti suggests the Salinan plural, which while irregular is most 
frequently produced by the suffixion, or apparent infixion near 
the end of the word, of 1 or t. Yokuts is adjacent to the 
Southern Sierra dialect, and Salinan is not far distant. A 



11 Powers, Contrib. N. A. Ethnol., Ill, 539, 1877. 
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plural of verbs such as Southern Sierra possesses is found in 
Salinan and in Costanoan/^ but no trace of anything of the kind 
appears in the material collected by Drs. Tozzer, Dixon, and 
the author in the other Miwok dialects. 



CASE ENDINGS. 
The principal case-suffixes are: 





8. Sierra 0. Sierra 


N. Sierra 


Plains 


8. Ooaet 


Costanoan 


Objective 


-i -i 




-i 


-tc 




-tc,-t. 


-e, -se, -e, -ne 


Po8He88ive 


-n -n 




-fi 


-nu, 


-xno 


-n 




Locative 


-to, -t -t 




-to 






-to 


-tak, -tka, -ta 


Ablative 
Trrminali8 


-mu -mo 
-m, -ma"-m, 


-am 


-mo 
'5-m 


-mu 
-m'« 




-mo "1 
-m" I 


-m, -me, -mo" 


Instrumental 


-8 -8 




-8U 


-ou 




-CU 


-8um, -um, -yu 


I'omitative 


-li 




-kota 











The significance of several of the sufiBxes does not appear to 
be rigidly limited even within any one dialect. 

An ending -wit or -win, sometimes replacing or replaced by 
-m, has been found on terms of direction in almost all dialects. 

Southern and Central Sierra olo-win, "west," Northern Sierra olo-wit, 
I'lains etca-wit. 

Coast olo-m, Lake olo-m-wali, ' ' south. ' ' 

Southern and Central Sierra hisu-m, hihu-m, "east," Northern Sierra 
hisu-m, hisu-wit, Plains huke-wit. 

Southern Sierra ne-win, "east, upstream." 



PRONOMINAL FORMS. 

The known pronominal forms in the several dialects have 
been brought together in the appended table. 

It appears that the four interior dialects agree in expressing 
all indications of person, except in the independent or emphatic 



12 By the sufSxion or infixion of -s, in the Mutsun or San Juan Bautista 
dialect. 

18 General locative 

i< Given as superessive. 

16 Given as inessive. 

18 Locative and comitative also. 

1' On olo-m, south. 
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pronoun, by suffixes. On the coast this synthetic trait largely 
disappears. It is true tliat the subjective and possessive pro- 
nouns are prefixed and the objective suffixed in the Southern 
Coast dialect, but the affixion of all is quite loose, and perha])s 
better described as accentless collocation. 

A second distinctive feature of the interior dialects is the 
existence of three series of subjective suffixes, the choice between 
M'hich is dependent on tense and mode. In the Northern Sierra 
dialect that series which has been designated as the first is 
practically identical with the objective suffixes, the second with 
the possessive, while the third is distinct from both. In Central 
Sierra and Plains, the first series is also essentially a duplicate 
of the objective forms. An equivalent of the Northern second 
series has not yet been found in Plains, while the Central second 
series is entirely different from the Northern, and but partially 
similar to its own possessive suffixes. The third series, which is 
everjrwhere unconnected with either possessive or objective 
forms, is characterized by -m in the first person singular, -s in 
the second singular, and -p in the third plural. It is found with 
but little variation in Plains, Northern, and Central Sierra, and 
seems to be represented also in Southern Sierra. 

On the coast, there is no indication of three subjective series, 
as indeed might be expected from the analytical or at most 
loosely synthetic character of the pronominal forms. In the 
table, the subjective prefixes of the Southern Coast dialect have 
been coordinated with the second subjective series only because 
of their identity with the possessive prefixes; it is not certain 
that they correspond genetically to the interior second series 
more than to the first or third. 





S. Sierra 


C. Sierra 


N. Sierra 


Plains 


S.Coa 


Independent 












I 


kanni 


kanni 


kanni 


kanni 


kanni 


thou 


mi 


mi' 


mi' 


mi' 


mi' 


we 


mahi 


masi" 


maci 


maci" 


mako 




otit.i 


otitcik 


itci 


itci 




ye 


miko 


miko 


miko 


moko" 


miko 



18 Or otim. 

i» Maci-mi-tc, objective plural. 

20 Or moko-tokni. 
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8. Sierra 



Possessive 




my 


-nti 


thy 


-nu 


his 


-hu 


our 


-ti 




-tci 


your 




their 


-hu 


Subjective 1 
1 




I 
thou 


-ni 


he 




we 


-m 


ye 


-toxni 


they 




Subjective 2 
1 




thou 




he 




we 




ye 




they 




Subjective S 




r 


-ma, -m 


thou 




he 




we 




ye 




they 


-pu 


Oijective 




me 




thee 




him 




us 




you 




them 




I thee 


musu 


I-you 





C. Sierra 


N. Sierra 


Plains 


-kan 


-nti, -t 


-ka 


-n 


-no 


-nu, -in 


-8 


-co 


-cu, -ic 


-ti 


-ma 


-mae 


-tik 


-tco 




-mok 


-moko 


■mok 


-k 


-ko 


-ik 


-t 


-t, -te 


-t 


-n 


-n, -ni 


-n 


-k" 


-k, -ko, 




-m 


-m, -me 


-m 


-ton 


-tok, -tokni 




-k^ 


-ko 


-k 


-k=» 


-nti=» 




-s 


-no 
-co 




-kti 


-ma 




-ktitc 


-too 




-ktos 


-muko 
-ko 





-m, -ma 



-wo 






-ti 




-mac 


-toksu 




-tokun 


-pu 




-P 


-t, -te 




-t, -ti 


-n, -ni 




-n, -ni 


-k,-ko,. 


■wo 




-m, -me 




-muk 


-tok, -tokni 




-k, -ko 






mucn 
mutokc 


u 


cima 

cimatoku 



S. Coast 

ka- 
un- 
ne- 
ma- 

mikon 



ka-, k-« 
un- 
ue-, c- 
ma- 

mikon- 



-m 

-s 

-ti 
-tito 
-tos 
•P 

-t 
-n 

-m 
-ton 

mos 
mutos 



21 Found only after the future suffix -i. 

22 Takes the form -ko after the future suffix -i. 

23 The second series subjective do not correspond in Central and 
Northern Sierra. 

2* The single subjective series, in the Coast dialect, is identical with 
the possessive prefixes. 

2B Evidently the objective forms of the Coast dialect are merely the 
independent pronouns suffixed or postposed to the verb. 



-kanni-' 
-mi 

-mako 
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MEANING OF THE SUBJECTIVE FOEMS. 

The three distinct series of subjective affixes suggest a feature 
which is found in other languages and has sometimes been 
erroneously interpreted. In some American tongues the sub- 
jective personal elements used with the verb are partly or wholly 
the same as the possessive forms employed with nouns. In other 
idioms certain of the subjective elements, especially the in- 
transitive ones, resemble the objective forms or are identical 
with them. An explanation that is plausible rather than sub- 
stantial has repeatedly been made for such phenomena. It is 
said that in such languages the verb is essentially a noun, or the 
intransitive verb in reality impersonal and transitive, the form 
"I eat" being literally "my eating," and "I am sick" more 
correctly "it is sick to me." This view must be vigorously 
opposed on general grounds, except where it is capable of proof 
by specific evidence. It would be just as reasonable to interpret 
"my food" as "I food." Our own Aryan languages of course 
do not permit the phrase "I food" as they do allow "my eat- 
ing," but this circumstance is of no moment in an American 
tongue. It is saner, if less enticing, to look upon the several 
series of • pronominal forms that many languages possess, as 
essentially significant only of person, and as primarily undiffer- 
entiated as to subjective, possessive, and objective relation. In 
certain types of language such differentiation of form may serve 
no purpose and may therefore not occur. In other cases the 
presence of two or more pronominal elements in the same word, 
or perhaps other circumstances, may cause the existence of 
several series of forms to be necessary or advantageous. When- 
ever, in such languages, a word contains only one pronominal 
element, as in the possessed noun or the intransitive verb, it 
must then be a matter of indifference to intelligibility wliieh 
form is drawn upon. "I," "my," and "me" in the native 
words for "I eat," "my food," and "bites me" would in such 
case not mean the same as their Aryan equivalents, but would 
only be indicative of the first person, their grammatical force 
being a function rather of their position in the word or phrase, 
the part of speech to which they were joined, its logical meaning 
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or some similar circumstance. As a matter of fact there are 
abundant instances of identity respectively of possessive and 
objective, possessive and transitive subjective, and intransitive 
and transitive subjective pronominal forms, which no one would 
think of explaining by Indo-European analogy. 

It may be objected that even in synthetic languages the co- 
existence of several series of pronominal elements would be 
impossible except as they originated from a difference in function 
such as that provided by the subjective, objective, and posses- 
sive relations. But the ultimate origin of the several sets of 
pronominal forms can probably be ascertained in but few 
languages, and is therefore generally a matter of pure specula- 
tion. Even if the original meaning of a form translatable by 
"I eat" had been, in any particular idiom, "my eating," it 
would be a grave error to assume, in the absence of direct and 
positive evidence, that it still possessed that meaning. There is 
normally little connection, in any language, between the present 
force of a word or aiBx and its "original" function and meaning. 

Miwok bears on this general question through the fact that 
at least in certain dialects one of its series of subjective pro- 
noinirial elements resembles the objective, another the possessive, 
whilo the third, differing from both, might be interpreted as 
distinctively subjective. The form employed depends, however, 
on the tense and mode of the verb. As it would be absurd to 
assert, because an essentially objective form is used with the 
future suffix, a possessive with the preterite, and a subjective 
only with the present, that therefore the future is impersonal, 
the past a noun, and the present a verb, it can only be said that 
there are three sets of pronominal elements which have no differ- 
entiation of meaning to accord with their divergence in form. 

USE OP THE SUBJECTIVE FORMS. 

While at least two of the three series of subjective pronominal 
suffixes agree closely in several dialects, there is variation in the 
affixes of tense and mode by which their choice is determined. 
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Northern Sierra 


Central Sierra 


Plains. 


First Series: 


-i, future 

-si, passive 
-imi, usitative 
-uni, potential 


-i, future 


-ca, future 




-ke-ee, keo, past 


-ke-so, past 






-ce-k, past 


-fie, paat or 

present 
-tcd-sa, teo-ka, 

recent past 
-se, past 
-ke, past 


-ma, past 
-tu, past 


Second Series: 


stem, past 


stem, past 


The second 




-ee, past 




series has not 




-ke, past 




been found in 






-aa, -fie-na, past 


this dialect . 






or present 




Third Series: 


stem, present 


stem, present 


stem, present 



-teo, present 
-ew-an-ko, nega- 
tive present 
-na-ka, past -ka, past 

Perhaps the most conspicuous difference is that the preterites 
-ee and -ke require the second form in Northern and the firet 
in Central Sierra. It must be recalled, however, that the forms 
of the second series are not homologous in these two dialects. 



SPECIAL PBCULIABITIE8. 
Central Sierra.— The independent pronouns in full are : 



8 1 


Subjeotive 
kani 


Objective 
kanii 


Possessive 
kanu-fi 


S 2 
S 3 


mi' 
[neal 


minii 
neial 


minu-fi 

nesu-fi, nosu-fi, inisu-n] 


B 1 


masi, otim 


masi, otimei 


otime-fi 


P 1 
P 2 
P 3 


otitcik 
miko 
[nekoal, inikal 


mikoi 
nekoial, isakoi 


otiteiku-fi 

miku-n 

noku-fi] 



The forms given as of the third person are demonstrative, and 
are derived from the stems ne, no, and ini or isa. The ending 
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-al has not been found in Northern Sierra, and appears to be 
animate. 

Professor Dixon's material in this dialect brings out the 
difference between the dual and plural of the first person, which 
in Northern Sierra could only be suspected from the presence of 
the two forms masi and itci. Itci does not occur in Professor 
Dixon's notes, but its characteristic element tc appears in 
oti-tci-k, as compared with oti-m, we two, in which -m evidently 
represents masi. The final -k of otitcik is the suifix of plurality. 

It is curious that a language should possess a dual in only one 
person of the pronoun. It seems reasonable to believe that the 
true distinction between the two forms is rather one of inclusion 
and exclusion of the second person, which has happened to 
coincide in the informant's mind, or in some of the examples 
given, with the difference between a dual and plural. The 
strange forms oti-m and oti-tci-k-" confirm this supposition, as 
they are evidently both derived from oti-ko, two. Further, in 
many languages that possess a separate inclusive form of the first 
person plural, this is phonetically more similar to the second 
person plural than to the first person exclusive. So the Central 
"dual ■ ■ masi, essential element m, parallels mi, you, and miko, ye. 

On the other hand, in Dakota, according to Riggs,^' an in- 
clusive form of the first person is restricted to a dual significance, 
while the exclusive is plural. 

Pour of the linguistic families adjacent to Miwok — Wintun, 
Maidu, Washo, and Yokuts — also show a pronominal dual, and 
besides these, so far as known, no others in Califomia,^^ except 
Chumash which is in contact with Yokuts. 

In the possessive the form for the first person is -kan, instead 
of Northern -nti or -t. It is certain that a mistake has not been 
made because Professor Dixon's informant knew the form -nti, 
but gave it as characteristic of the Southern Sierra dialect, which 
is correct. Evidently the Central dialect, like the Plains idiom. 



2« Confirmed by Southern Sierra otit.i. 

27 Gontrib. N. Am. Ethn., IX, 10, 1893. 

28 The Shasta dialects nearest to Maidu show dual forms of the pro- 
nominal verb aflSxes only. Dixon, The Pronominal Dual in the Languages 
of California, Boas Anniversary Volume, 80, 1906. 
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replaces the suffix form -t or -nti, which has parallels in the per- 
sonal endings of verbs, by a suffixed abbreviation of the inde- 
pendent pronoun kanni. It is curious that adjacent dialects 
differ, and separated ones agree, in this point. 

Usually the order of objective and subjective suffixes is tlie 
same as in Northern Sierra: -ni-t, I-thee; -tokni-t, I-you; -t-;in, 
thou-me. There is however one set of forms that seem to pliific 
the objective suffix last: -pu-t, -pu-n, -pu-m, -pu-ton, they-me, 
-thee, -us, -you. 

The possessive suffixes are added to verbs which are the object 
of another verb, the suffix denoting the logical subject of the 
subordinate verb. 

teloteo-ke-t mulli-s, I heard him singing, literally, I-heard his-singing 
soye-ne-ni-t howata-n, I saw you running, literally, I-saw-you your- 

running 
ne-al soye-tc6-t howata-kan, he sees me running, literally, be sees-me 

my-running 

The Central subjective suffixes of the first series added to a 

substantive or interrogative imply the verb substantive. 

hayapo-t, chief-I, I am chief 
mana-n, who-you, who are youf 
mini-n, where-you, where are you? 

Plains. — An unexplained form -ikam, meaning they-me, 
occurs in kanni heat-ikam, they will hit me. 

The imperative plural shows an ending -tc: uce-tc, drink! 
A suffix -k may denote the object of the third person in the 
imperative : pata-k, strike him !^' 

Elements similar to the subjective suffixes of the first series 
are added to the independent pronouns before case-suffixes : 
maci-mi-tc, us; itcu-me-m, with us; kanni-ti-m, with me. This 
contrasts with the Northern Sierra idiom, in which the locative 
element follows the pronoun, while the affixed pronominal 
element is added to this. 

Coast. — An ending -t-, -it-, occurs on transitive forms with 
pronominal object of the third person: oke-mmi-t-, strike him!; 
k-tcamate-pu-it-, I have it ; k-oke-ka-t-, I struck him. 



29 Compare Costanoan : San Juan Bautista, imperative plural, -yuts ; Mon- 
terey, imperative with object of third person singular, -fik. 
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It has been said before that the subjective and possessive 

elements in this dialect are probably not true prefixes, but 

accentlcss particles or proclitics. They are at times audible as 

final sounds of the preceding word with which they have no 

grammatical connection. 

kenum-unye-s oke-kanni, constantly he hits me 

oke-m-ka-n teama-no-ni-n eumuki, from where do you take your pipet 

nit'U-n eumuki, this is your pipe 

eke-to-ni-n huyena-c, where were you bomt 

eke-cu-k lanta, frhere is my bowt 

homa-k iolum-oti nome, no, I eat rabbits 

That these forms are particles is made more probable from 
the circumstance that they precede the word with which they 
stand in syntactical relation, while the Interior equivalents are 
suffixes. It is difficult to understand how a truly incorporated 
element could change from suffix to prefix, whereas it is readily 
intelligible that if once a suffix becomes sufficiently detached 
from the stem to be properly a particle or enclitic, an alteration 
of idiom without grammatical change may cause it to be preposed. 

General. — The m which in Miwok is the base of the inde- 
pendent pronouns of the second person is the usual designation 
of this person in California. K for the first person is common 
in south central California, appearing in Miwok and Costanoan, 
Salinan, Chumash, the Tiibatulabal branch of Shoshonean, and 
the southernmost or Buena Vista dialectic division of Yokuts. 
The elements of the Miwok suffixes are on the other hand without 
parallel: m and t for the first person, n and s for the second, 
and s and k for the third, are quite unique in California.'" 

The coexistence of and yet thorough difference between the 
independent pronouns and the pronominal affixes in the interior 
dialects of Miwok, is almost without parallel among the languages 
of California, except Wiyot and Yurok; and even in these the 
possessive affixes resemble the independent pronoun. The restric- 
tion of pronominal affix forms to a suffixed position is also 
unusual. Most the languages that resemble Miwok in the pos- 
session of case-suffixes and in general phonetic character, treat 



^<' Athabascan n of the second person is the only similarity. It is prob- 
ably necessary to travel as far as the Dakota before encountering m for 
the first and n for the second person, — and then as prefixes. 
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their pronominal elements as independent words, or at most 
proclitics or enclitics. Even the affixing languages of California, 
such as Athabascan, Washo, Chumash, Salinan, and Shoshonean, 
prefix. The only suffixing languages, besides Yurok and Wiyot 
in northernmost California, which are of quite a different typo 
of structure and phonetics, are Yana and Wintun, which latter 
further resembles Mi wok in that its suffixed series has nothing 
in common, in form, with the independent pronoun.'^ The 
Wintim suffixes are, however, much more restricted than those of 
most Miwok dialects, being only subjective, and alike in singular 
and plural. 

C08TAN0AN CONNECTIONS. 

In view of the fact that the Miwok and Costanoan languages 
now seem more probably than not to be genetically related as 
one stock,''" a comparison of their pronominal forms is desirnMe. 

It is clear that as the Miwok interior dialects are compared 
with the Costanoan idioms, there is a fundamental differencr in 
their employment of pronominal elements, Miwok being elal)or- 
ately synthetic and Costanoan almost purely analytical. As long 
as the interior Miwok languages were the only ones known, the 
divergence on this point seemed so insuperable as to render more 
than doubtful any lexical evidence as to relationship. It 
appeared that the suffix forms constituted the original pro- 
nominal apparatus of the Miwok language, and that its inde- 
pendent pronouns, which are obviously identical with those of 
Costanoan, had been borrowed from that family. 

The acquisition of material in the Coast dialect has however 
altered the situation, in revealing a language which is un- 
doubtedly Miwok, but more nearly analytic than synthetic in its 
employment of pronouns. There can thus no longer be objection 
to a recognition of Costanoan as a branch of Miwok on the score 
of divergence of pronominal usage, especially as even Costanoan 
is not absolutely free from traces of synthetic forms.*' As the 
two groups of dialects agree in all other revealed points of essen- 
tial structure, and as they hold a certain lexical element in 



SI E. B. Dixon, in Putnam Anniversay Volume, 468, 1909. 
32 Present series, IX, 237-271, 1910. 
38 Present series, II, 72, 73, 1904. 
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common, their relationship can not be questioned except on the 
ground that the etymological identities may appear insufficient 
in number. In this case the structural resemblances might be 
explained as due to contact and influence, and common words as 
borrowed. Both groups of tongues are however still imperfectly 
known, and as they agree in perhaps one fourth of the words 
which may reasonably be assumed to have b(!en determined as 
stems, it is likely that only fuller data are needed to increase 
this proportion. At any rate there no longer exist any gram- 
matical obstacles to a belief in the genetic unity of the two 
divisions. 

The conditions existing within the larger family as to pro- 
nominal matters, may be described thus. The Sierra Miwok 
dialects have a full array of synthetic forms, and analytic or 
separate pronouns are superfluous and emphatic. The Plains 
dialect is also synthetic, but may possess a somewhat reduced 
apparatus. Coast Miwok is between a synthetic and analytic 
stage. It lacks most of the Sierra forms, and it is difficult to 
decide whether its elements are prefixes or particles. Costanoan 
is distinctly analytic, employing ordinarily only the independent 
pronominal stems, but it retains vestiges of synthetic forms in 
the imperative. 

It seems most reasonable to consider the Sierra synthetic 
structure as more original, and to regard this as having been 
lost in successively increasing degrees, but never entirely, in 
Plains, Coast Miwok, and Costanoan. Theoretically the opposite 
explanation is equally logical, but does not fit the facts as w(!ll. 
If the synthetic machinery were a late growth, it would hardly 
be so uniform. Compare the Coast Miwok second and third 
persons in n and c, which are quite isolated in that dialect but 
recur in the interior. Lexical divergence proves the Coast dialect 
to have been detached from the interior for a considerable period. 
Identical forms could hardly have originated independently in 
two separate regions. 

That Coast Miwok k of the first person on the other hand has 
its source in the independent pronoun kanni and not in the 
Miwok affix forms t and m, proves nothing, for once a loosening 
of the synthetic system has set in, it is not unnatural that 
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abbreviated forms of the independent stems should begin to 
replace the affixual stems even before these have become entirely 
analytical. 

Assuming then, a Miwok-Costanoan family, and the chain of 
relationship, as established on structural and on the whole con- 
firmed on lexical grounds, to be : Sierra, Plains, Coast, Costanoan, 
it is evident that the interior Miwok dialects, which have gener- 
ally been thought to be geographically in closest contact with 
the Costanoan languages,''* are linguistically the farthest removed 
from them. The gap is bridged by the Coast Miwok dialects, 
which lie to the northwest of both. This fact is of primary im- 
portance in any speculation concerning the origin or movements 
of the stock. 

It is curious that an analogous situation is encountered 
among the Yokuts. The Indians of that family lived in parallel 
and contiguous stretches of mountain and plain, each division 
possessing its own group of dialects. In the south the foothill 
and valley dialects are markedly different. As one proceeds 
north, the divergence becomes less marked, and finally is almost 
effaced. In this family also, therefore, the chain of relationship 
revealed by language runs from south to north and back to the 
south, so that the most divergent dialects are in geographical 
contact. The Yokuts division into mountain and plains groups, 
which are linked only at the northern end, can be paralleled by 
a geographical separation of the Miwok-Costanoan family into 
an interior and coast division, also united at their nortliem 
extremity. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

Demonstratives are developed from three stems: ne and no, 
this and that, and i-, appearing as ini, iti, ika, isa, which appar- 
ently is a radical of reference rather than of direction or dis- 
tance, and therefore possesses somewhat the character of a per- 
sonal pronoun of the third person. 

Interrogatives and relatives are fairly constant, the principal 
stems being man, who, min, where, and hi or ti, what. 



s* They may really have been separated from them by a strip of Yokuts 
territory embracing the west side of the lower San Joaquin valley. 
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SS 


CS 


N S 


P 


C 


this 


ne 


ne, ne-al 


nei 


ne 


ni 


that 




no 


noi 


no 


no 


that 


ini 


ini 






it.i 




i- 


isa- 
imo 


isa- 
ika- 
ima- 


i- 




who 


mana 


mana 


mana 


manti 


manti 


where 




mini 


mini 


mini- 


eke"= 


what 




tinu 


ti'nii 


hiti 


hinti 



iti 



In Central and Northern Sierra all these stems take the 
plural suffix -ko, the objective -i, and the possessive -ii, though 
tlic latter is added to ne, no, and ini only with the addition of 
-cu : ini-cu-n. Central -al seems to be a separate particle denotive 
of auimateness; it follows case and number endings: ne-su-ii al, 
ini-k al, ne-ko-i al. 

In the Plains dialect the suffix -cu appears in both subject and 
object: no-cu, no-eu-te, i-cu, i-cu-tc. Other forms are no-ko, 
objective no-ko-tc, those; ne'-im, here, no-m, there, mini-m, 
where; hiti-tc, what, objective. 

Coast Miwok ni-tu, this, is perhaps the equivalent of Plains 
ne-cu Other forms are: ni-to, here; no-to, iti-to, there; it-i-ko, 
they; hinti-tc, what, objective; eke-m, from where; eke-to, at 
where. 

VERB. 

The verb formatives, which are all sufBxes, show a similar 
range in all Miwok dialects and in Costanoan, but the individual 
suffixes used differ in the several dialects. Many of the blanks 
in the accompanying list can no doubt be filled. The Central 
material contains no data on causative, desiderative, continuative, 
or passive, the Northern no noun-agent forms, and the Plains 
and Coast forms are still more incomplete. 



Meaning 
causative 
desiderative 
desiderative 
continuative 
purposive ( T) 



C. Sierra 



N. Sierra 


Plains 


Coast 


-ne 


-nuku 


-ne 


-ce, -kce, -eaino 


-caiku 


(welak) 


-imi 




-ukna, mt-o- 



SB Compare Wintun heke-, who, where. 
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potential 


-ni 


-uni, -ani 


negative 


-ew-an-ko 


-afiu 


negative 


-ewa 


-cewa 


reflexive 


-po-sa 


-bo, -bo-sa 


past 


-se 


-ee, -cu 


past 


-ke. 


-ke 


past 




■naka 


past 


-keso 


-kcd, cak 


present 


-teo 




recent past 


-tco-sa 




recent past 


-tco-ke 




past 






past 






past or present 


-ne, -na, -ne-na 




present 






future 


-i 


-i 


future 






passive 




-si, -pa 


intransitive 






verbifying 


-fie 


-ne 


noun agent 


-pe 




excessive 






noun agent 






while 


-mu — i 




after 


■se — i 





-ka 



-ne-po(t) 
-ka 



-ma 

-tu 



-up 

-ta(t) 

-api 
-ak 



Southern Sierra. — Suffixes of mode and tense are almost un- 
known. Gatschet gives -t as indicating a preterite, but it is not 
certain that this is not the suffix expressing plurality of the 
object. For the future he gives -iku or -eku. His text contains 
the Central Sierra past suffix -ne. 

Central Sierra. — The ' ' potential ' ' has conditional force : 

noka-ni-s wo-ewa-yi-t, if it rains I will not go 
tokla-ni-t-an howat-it, if you hit me I shall run 
takya-ni-ma-s yona-im, if he strikes us we will kill him 

The interrogative is a, identical in use with the Northern 
form. 

The forms -mu — i, while, and -se — i, after, contain the pro- 
nominal suffixes. As these otherwise follow all modal and tem- 
poral affixes, the final -i is likely to be the objective case-suffix, 
used to denote clause subordination. The use of the possessive 
ease for a similar purpose, as in the Northern dialect, is illus- 
trated in the Central text below. 
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Plains. — The preterite sn&x -wa of other dialects has in this 
language a past usitative force. The negative is expressed by the 
independent preposed particle ket, similar to Southern Sierra 
ken, and Costanoan ekwe, kue. 

Coast. — The desiderative welak is itself a verb, which pre- 
cedes or follows the verb which it accompanies. The negative is 
a preposed particle ela or opu. The sufifix -ukna, and the pre- 
posed particle mto, may be purposive, future, or andative, 
having boon obtained with the meaning "to go to" do something. 
Intorrdiration is indicated by the particle op, usually op-un with 
tho i)r()iionn of the second person. 

A common suffix, which has not been included in the preced- 
ing list, is -pu, used only when an object accompanies the tran- 
sitive verb. It may be pronominal— compare -pu of the third 
person plural in the interior, — or allied to the reflexive -po, -po-sa 
of other dialects. The Coast reflexive -ne-po seems to contain the 
same element. 

The analytic character of the Coast dialect is reflected in the 
tense-suffixes as well as in the affixual pronouns. The past -ka 
and present -up are commonly suffixed or postposed, but occa- 
sionally precede the verb. 

nitctci ka-k-etc, yesterday I slept 
ka n-iolum, you ate 

manti-ka waya-mi, who gave it to you? 
kenumup-c-yolum, constantly you eat 

As -ka or -ke occurs in the interior dialects, it is clearly an 
affix which has become an enclitic on the Coast, or an originally 
separate particle which has been degraded into a suffix in all 
other dialects, according as the several Miwok languages may 
have developed in an analytic or synthetic direction. 

COMPARATIVE p]TYMOLOGY. 

Names of groups of people end in -tci in the Southern Sierra 
dialect, in -umni in the Plains.''"' In the three Sierra dialects 
derivatives signifying persons are formed from terms of diree- 



38 This ending, which appears also in Yokuts and Maidu, has been dis- 
cussed in the present series of publications, VI, 340, 379, 1908, and in the 
American Anthropologist, n.s., VIII, 662, 1906. 
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tion by the addition of a vowel, usually -o, accompanied some- 
times by modification of the final consonant. In the plural, with 
the ending -ko or -k in the north, and -ya in the south, such terms 
become designations of groups of people. 

tcummato, south; tcummet-o, plural teummet-o-ko, or teumet-o, 

plural tcumte-ya, southerner, 
damraan or dammalin, north; dammul-e, plural dammul-ek or 

damlu-ya, northerner, 
hisum or hisuwit, hihum, east; hicut-o, plural hicut-o-ko or hi 't-o-ya, 

easterner, 
olowit or olowin, west; olowit-o, plural olowit-o-ko or olwi-ya, 

westerner. 

On the Coast the vowel is omitted: kan-win-ko, nortluirners ; 
compare tamal-ko, bay people. 

A diminutive found on such words as boy, girl, old man, old 
woman, coyote, is -tcki, -tcu in the South, -ti in Central and 
Northern Sierra, -tci in the Plains, -mbula occurs with diminu- 
tive meaning on several inanimate nouns in Northern Sierra. 

In the Southern Coast dialect many nouns in the absolute 
form or subjective end in -s, which is ordinarily lost in the 
objective and is lacking from Western Coast and Lake. 

man, tai-c, objective tai-t^u 

woman, kulei-c, objective kulei-t. (Maidu kiile) 

old man, oj'i-s, objective oyi-t. 

old woman, potei-s (Barrett), objective potci-t- 

basket, ewi-c, objective ewi-t' 

A noun-ending -s or -c is frequent in several Costanoan 
dialects. 

Adjectives of color consist, in all dialects of the inteiior 
division, of monosyllabic stems which are finally reduplicated. 
To the reduplicated syllable is appended an -i in the Sierra 
dialects, the vowel of the stem in Plains. 

Southern Sierra: yodj-odj-i, red 

tuh-uh-i, black 
Central Sierra: gul-ul-i, black 

gel-el-i, white 
Northern Sierra: wet-et-i, red 
Plains: pud-ud-u, white 

kul-ul-u, black 

wet-et-e, red 
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Coast adjectives of color end in -ta: ulu-ta, red, mulu-ta or 
loko-ta, black, poto-ta, white. 

Duplication occurs in color adjectives in the Lake dialect: 
mul-u-mul, black, awa-awa, red. Other adjectival stems appear 
in duplicated form in all dialects : Plains, wel-wel, good, tcu-tcu-i, 
sweet ; Northern Sierra, tcu-teu-yu, sweet ; Central Sierra, ut-ut-i, 
large; Lake, tsum-tsum, sweet, koi-koi, bitter; Coast, un-un-i, 
large, kai-kai, bitter. 

PHRASES. 

Southern Sierra: 
yohe, kill! 
yohu-ma, I kill 
yohu-musu, I will kill you 
kani yoha-k oxxa-i, I kill a woman 
biii&e-mxi, hina-mu, do you see me? 
hijine-mesu, hiiia-musu, I see you 
hilai-ni-ma, do you fear mef 
hilai-ak-ak, I fear 
hakai-ak-ak, hulwa-k, hungry 
oxxa-n utcu-hu, woman's her house 
tcuku-n utcu-hu, dog's his house 
ne, this, ne-to, here 
ini, that, ini-m, ini-to, there 

Central Sierra:" 

tcuku-kan yolla issako-i nafia-i, my dog bit that man 

ne'i nana yona-na tcuku-i-kan, this man killed my dog 

tcuku-n 8uki-8, dog's tail-his 

tceak touku-i-kan sawa-s, I hit my dog with a stone 

sawa-i hata-na-k kiko-m, I threw a stone in the water 

wani utcu-t, in the house 

mana-li onotu-ton, with whom did you come? 

opo-ti-li onotu-m, I came with my father 

ne al haloine, he is sick 

haloine-ke-so-t, I was sick 

mii osemo hal6ifie-i-n, you will be sick 

oti-m hal6ine-ewaii-kd-ti, we two shall not be sick 

oti-tci-k tunna-na-ktitc, we are cold 

mii tunna-se-n, you were cold 

osemo tunna-i-ko, they will be cold 

haqai-iie-ke-m oti-m, we two were hungry 

osemo haqai-ne-i-k, he will be hungry 

nawato-s-a mii, are you tired? 

nawato-m, I am tired 



87 Dr. B. B. Dixon. 
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soyo-aa-k mos, I see you 

issako soyo-tco-t, he sees me 

hani miko-i tokla-motos, I hit you 

tokla-n, he hits you 

maai tokla-ni-mas, we are hitting you 

masi soyo-ne-na-k-ni-mas, we see you 

tekmo-po-sa-s, you are kicking yourself 

tekmo-msi-tos, ye kick each other 

manai tokla-na-s, whom did you hitf 

tinu ne, what is this? 

tinus takya-na-n, with what did you hitf 

toye-mu-i wosa-k, while he slept, I went away 

owo-se-te-i luk-sa-s, after I ate, you came 

mullise-te-i toye-na, after I sang, he slept 

toye-ku-m, I am sleepy 

toye-ti, let us sleep 

mii a howatu-n, did you run? 

kani soi-ne-nak ne-su-fi howata-s, I saw him running 

ne-al soiye-ne-te howata-kan, he saw me running 

mulli-pe, singer. 

kalan-pe, dancer 

Plains : 

tcama-caiku-m, I wish to eat 

tcama-ma-t, I ate 

tcama-ca, he will eat 

icu teama-mu unu, he eating-from comes 

no-ku uceu-p, they drink 

unu-m uccu-mu, I come from drinking 

ucce-tc, drink, yel 

uccu-ca-tokun, ye will drink 

pata-t, strike mel 

pata-muk, strike us 

kanni pata-cima, I strike you 

heat-nuku-cima, I make you strike him 

heat-nuku-oaiku-ma, I want you to make him strike 

icu pata-n, he strikes you 

ket heta-eima, I do not strike you 

tcica-tu-n, you saw 

ket kiwai-m tcico-te, not can-I see 

hiti-tc ono-nu, what are you doing? 

umiy-a tcama-tc, do you like food? 

ket uraiy-im, I do not like it 

manti anit-u-ni, who gave it to you? 

mini-m okieca-tu-n, where were you born? 

lema-ka-p, they used to dance 

hana-ka-p hanepu-tc, they used to have a sweat-house 

ittitm-toi, old man 

ole-tci, ole-na, coyote 

haye-m cewole-xnit, near the ocean (at-proximity ocean's) 
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oooo-xno kotca-ie, woman's her house 

cawe-no haulo-co, friend 's his arrow 

teloko-tc epali-tc, three jackrabbits (obj.) 

ooooc-itc, woman (obj.) 

6c6ox-mo, with the woman 

mini-nju, from where? 

mi'-m kanni, you-with I, you and I 

ne-im kanni, he and I 

ata-tci-m-ka, brother-withmy 

Southern Coast: 

ele 'u-api-ko, fishermen 

mit.a-ko-n kotca, Indians' house 

kotca-n wea, inside the house 

kotca-n lile, on the house 

kik hawin-to, near the water 

kik-to, in the water 

hewai-to k-uyeno-ke, I was born at the beach 

k-oni-ni it.i kotca-rao, T came from that house 

luppu-c, with a stone 

kono-su, with a bow 

tumai-to, with a stick 

k-ute-ka-mi, I saw you 

k-oke-ka-t., I struck him 

us-koya-ka, he sang 

akal-utc kon kawul-o-ke, long-ago they used-to-dance 

uc-yolum-np, he eats 

k-welak-op-iolum, I want to eat 

un-hinti-po, what have you? 

k-ueu-pu kik, I drink water 

k-ute-po no-t. kulei-t>, I see the woman 

uc-elli-po-mako, he sees us 

oke-mmi kanni-te, hit me! 

elli-mmi kannii, look at me 

miko koya-mml, sing, ye! 

ule-mi-kau, free me! 

hinti-tc-op-un elli, what do you see? 

op-un elli-mako, are you looking at us? 

op-un oke ute-s kawul, can you see at night? 

yolum-api, comedor 

yolum-ak, comelon 

mat-aw-ak, hablador 

kenum-utc-opu-k cukum-welak, constantly I wish to smoke 

(i)kon kawul-ukna awe, van a bailar mafiana 

k-unya ok-nepo, I struck myself 

c-yolum-ne-t', he made him eat 

c-kawul-ne-we-ukna-t., he made him dance 

nako-mt-o koya, vamos a cantar 
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TEXTS. 

Dr. Dixon secured a short text in the Central Sierra dialect, 
which is here given, followed by Gatschet's published specimen 
of the Southern idiom, and a Lord's Prayer in Coast Miwok. 
The latter occurs in two versions,^' which however are clearly 
derived from a single source. They have been combined and 
translated. Gatschet's text has been slightly systematized and 
conformed in orthography to the present work; the internal 
structure of words has been indicated so far as possible by 
hyphens; and the translation has been rendered somewhat more 
literally than in the original. Peculiarly, all the existing Miwok 
texts are very similar in brevity and narrowness of range, and, 
excepting the Lord's Prayer, even in subject matter. 



CENTKAL SIERRA DIALECT.3» 



wunuto-so-t 

1 went hunting 

tuku-se-t 

I shot 

kene-mei 

Once 

wakal-mo 

to the river. 

kaulupa-i 

In morning 

itanok 

Then 



owoya-1 

deer. 



owoya-1 

deer. 



woe-so-m 

we went, 

toyese-so-m 

We slept 

imo-ok 

from there 

kosumai-so-m 

we fished. 



olo-win loklo-m 

below to plains 

itanok hakai-ne-pa-k 

Then I got hongry, 

kosumoyi-ke-so-m 

we fished 

motam kene-i 

half way one 

woe-sci-m isak-mo 

we went to that. 

ewa-ka-so-m*" kosumo-i 

We got none 

hoiyenon 

next day 

kosumo-i 



ewa-ne-pa-k enatosu 

when we got none, and 

wele-so-m temoka-i 

we caught six fish 

hinsaiemes wuntoyi-ke-so-m owoya-i 

at noon. We went hunting, deer 

ototi oyise-nepai sumito-i itanok 

laree four-prong fat. Then 



keiie-1 

One 

woule-t 

I came home. 

tamal-in 

north 

kawole-i 

night. 

hoya-ke-so-m 

We got there. 

hakai-ke-so-m 

fish. We wfre hungry 

kosumoiyi-ke-so-m itanok 

we went fishing. Then 

wooltu-me-n*^ 



enatosu 

and 

keiie-i 

one 



returned 

toko-tu-me-ii 

our-klUing 

wilu-se-so-m 

we were filled. 



88 Duflot de Mofras, II, 391. 

38 By Dr. R. B. Dixon. 

*o Compare the negative suflSx -ewa. 

<i " Of our returning. ' ' 
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teumte-ya 

Chumteya 



uteu-pu 

live 



aiye-to 

on flat 



maise-i" 

maize, 

hunema 

flshinK. 

warai-ko*' 

sheep 

utu 

Thick 

tuhnhi 

black, 

tcinepitki 

short, 

oha-ya 

women 

huato 

ran, 

hawa-t 

on rock, 

kene** 

(ome 

humna 

bead, 

sekea-hu 

their- (!) 

aitu 

All 

kotan 

distant 

huhu-i 

wood 

hame-pu 

they cover, 

kene-t 

In one 



ken 

not 

ne-ok 

The«e 



weyanu 

plant 

natu 

accnrately 



papas-1 

potatoes, 

tugo 

shoot. 



hale-ya-t 

in mountains. 

halgi 

hunting 



i-ok 

They 



weyanu 

Plant 

uo-po 

they-eat 

waka*' 

cattle 



upha 

Swim 



oni 

have. 

hiso-k tuhuhi 

hair black, 

nito-hu tcinipitki 

their nose short 

laut yutotci 

skin brown. 

upha esele-te 

swim, children 

kene** hapka 

some climb 

ken suku laut-w-i 

not paint skins. 

kutcotc humna-ho 

bone tbeir-bead, 

ulato tisso-no 

long finser. 

awuha kula ewuya 

needle coal. Without 

kahu-i kanni 

tobacco. 1 

tolle-m 

on earth 



hugu-to-hu 

on their head. 

oyani 

large, 

teumte-ya 

Chumteya 

aitu kene' 

all. Some 

lama-i ne-ok 

tree. These 

utu 

Many 

kene** 

some 

suku 

Paint 

ti 



poxau 

wear 



hunto-ya-hi 

Their eyes 

hupeto-ho 

their neck 

wakalmato-t 

in river, 

onadju 

fast 

ken suku 

not paint 

hasanu-i 

abalone-shell, 



kumsol 

shell 

oki-ta-ho 

on their chin 

nawasu-hu 

their dresses 



pama 

smoke 

uteu-yu 

live. 



tuye-nu 

sleep. 



huyu-t 

in fire. 

huyu 

fire 

utcu 

house 



oyani 

Large 

kaweni-m 

in-middle, 

aitu tamu 

all. Differently 



hui-iie-ma 

I have seen 

aitu 

all 

utcu-t 

house-in 

tulu-ma 

through hole 

lu-pu 

they speak. 



miwi 

people 

oisa 

four 



uteu-pu 

they live. 

haksi 

smoke 



ulato 

long 

troxot 

three 
WU 

go.: 
ken 

not 

oyani 

large 

tolle-s 

with earth 

wuksa 

goes. 



42 Gatschet, work cited. 

■13 Spanish. 

** Literally : ' ' one. ' ' 

45 Compare Central Sierra dialect negative suffix -ewa. 
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Chooouyem, Bio del Sacramento: Api maco su lileoo ma n^nas 
JoukiouHm6, San Kafael : Api maco sa lil6to man6nas 

mi auSs omai m&cono mi taueuehs oy6pa mi tauco chaquenit 
mi aues onia mac^no miehauka oiopa mitauka ehakenit 

opii neyatto chaquenit opu liletto. Tu maco muye genum ji ii.i\ ;i 
opu negate ehakenit opu lil6to tumako muye quenunje iiiiyii 

macono sucuji sulia mdcono masdote chague mat opu ma suli 
macono suouji sulia mae6no masojte chake mat opu ma !:^uli 

mayaco. Macoi yangia ume omutto, ul6mi macono emu incapo. 
maya«o maco yangia ume omut ulemi macono omu in capo. 

Nette esa Jesus. 
Netenti Jesus. 



api 

father 

oni-a^ 

come 

tcake-nit' 

like 

mako 

us 

suli-a* 

forgive 

suli 

forgive 

ule-mi 

free-thou 



ma-ko 

onr 

mako-no" 

our 



TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION 
SU 



opu 



muye 

all 



mako-no^ 

our 

ma-ya-ko 

our (debtors), 

mako-no^ 

our 



lile-to manenas mi awes 

sky-in, (sacred) thy name, 

mi taukutc^ oyo-pa* mi taii-ko° 

thy (rule), (be done) thy (wills) 

opu lile-to tu 

sliy-in 

mako-no suku-hi 

our , 

ma-sokte tcake-nit opu ma 

our (sins) like we 

mako-i yafii-a huma omu-to 

us (lead) not bad-to, 

omu inkapo^" nete ese Jesus 

evil 



wea-to' tcake-nit 

earth-on like 

kenum hi' 

constantly day 



waya 

give 



1 The suffix of oni-a reappears below in snli-a and yafii-a, possibly also 
in oyop-a. 

2 Perhaps the possessive mako-n, our; the context seems to demand "us." 

» Eeadings taueuehs and ohauka ; perhaps confusion with following tauko. 

* Stem perhaps oyo ; a passive suffix -pa occurs in Northern Sierra Miwok. 

» Probably plural in -ko. 

« Teake mako, asi como nosotros; teake-tu taic, like a man; tcake-tc 
hayuea, like a dog; opu recalls the present-tense suffix -op. 

7 Headings neyatto and negato for ueyato; vrea is earth. 

8 Hi, sun, day. 

e Suli is literally to pity. For the suffix -a see note 1. 
10 Hinkapo, cinkapo, lo hizo. 
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SUMMARY. 

In most respects Miwok is a language of the analytic and 
uncomplex Central Califomian type. This appears in its simple 
phonetics, simple verb and sentence-structure, the presence and 
nature of case-suffixes, and the character of the plural in the 
noun. Adverbial, spatial, and instrumental ideas have not been 
found to be expressed by affixes to verbs. Complex derivational 
and etymological processes — so-called polysynthesis, — redupli- 
cation, and vowel change, are little developed; the principal 
stiiK'tural device being suffixation. 

These characteristics are common to all Miwok dialects and 
are shared by the Costanoan languages, which, on lexical con- 
siderations, are probably to be considered as genetically related 
to Miwok. In pronominal elements of both nouns and verbs, and 
to a certain extent in the modo-temporal affixes of verbs, there 
is however a wide difference between the interior Miwok 
languages on the one hand and the Coast IMiwok and Costanoan 
dialects on the other, the former being suffixing and synthetic, 
ttie latter preposing and analytic. The synthetic dialects seem to 
be more representative of the original structure of the language. 
Their most pronounced peculiarity is the possession of three 
distinct series of subjective pronominal suffixes of verbs, each 
r(>striete(i to use in connection with certain suffixes of mode and 
tense. All Miwok and Costanoan languages are entirely 
without prefixes. 



